By Roscozr Monaan. 


moveth by my side 

n thought, where’er I be; 

Nor time nor absence can divide 
My soul, O love, from thee. 


And now, though parted—far away, 
My dear one, as of yore— 

My mind beholds thee day by day— 
I love thee more and more. 


The music of thy gentle voice, 
The sweet smile in thine eye, 

Still bid me in my grief rejoice, 
With hope that cannot die. 


I prize thy fondness far above 
All joys I e’er have known; 

O, take the sceptre, dearest love, 
And make my heart thy throne. 


THE SIGNAL-MAN. 

‘‘Halloa! Below there!’ 

When he heard a voice thus calling to him, he was stand- 
ing at the door of his box, with a flag in his hand, furled 
round its short pole. One would have thought, considering 
the nature of the ground, that he could not have doubted 
from what quarter the voice came; but instead of looking 
up to where I stood on the top of the steep cutting nearly 
over his head, he turned himself about and looked down the 
Line. There was something remarkable in his manner of 
doing so, though I could not have said, for my life, what. 
But, I know it was remarkable enough to attract my notice, 
even though his figure was foreshortened and shadowed, 
down in the deep trench, and mine was high above him, so 
steeped in the glow of an angry sunset that I had shaded 
my i with my hand before I saw him at all. 

‘“Halloa! Below!” 

From looking down the line, he turned himself about 
again, and, raising his eyes, saw my figure high above him. 

“Is there any path by which I can come down and speak 
to you?” 3 

He looked up at me without replying, and I looked down 
at him without pressing him too soon with a repetition of 
my idle question. Just then, there came a vague vibration 
in the earth and air, quickly changing into a violent pulsa- 
tion, and an oncoming rush that caused me to start back, as 
though it had force to draw me down. When such vapor as 


- 
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rose to my height frum this rapid train, had passed me and 
was skimming away over the landscape, I looked down aguin, 
and saw him re-furling the flag he had shown while the train 
went by. 

I repeated my inquiry. After a pause, during which he 
seemed to regard me with fixed attention, he motioned with 
his rolled-up flag towards a point oa my level, some two or 
three hundred yards distant. I called down to him, “All 
right!” and made for that point. There, by dint of lookin 
closely about me, I found a rough, zig-zag descending path 
notched out: which I followed. 

The cutting was extremely deep, and unusually precipi- 
tate. It was made through a clammy stone that became 
oozier and wetter as I went down. For these reasons, I 
found the way long enough to give me time to recall a sin- 
gular air of reluctance or compulsion with he which had 
pointed out the path. 

When I came down low enough upon the ziz zag descent, 
to see him again, I saw that he was standing between the 
rails on the way by which the train had lately passed, in an 
attitude as if he were waiting for me toappear. He had his 
left hand at his chin, and that left elbow rested on his right 
hand crossed over his breast. His attitude was one of such 
expectation and watchfulness, that [ stopped a moment, 
wondering at it. | 

[ resumed my downward way, and, stepping out upon the 
level of the railroad and drawing nearer to him, saw that he 
was a dark sallow man, with a dark beard and rather heavy 
eyebrows. His post was in as solitary and dismal a place as 
ever I saw. On either side, a dripping-wet wall of jagged 
stone, excluding all view but a strip of sky; the perspective 
one way, only a crooked prolongation of this great dungeon; 
the shorter perspective in the other direction, epg TK 
in a gloomy red light, and the gloomier entrance to a blac 
tunnel, in whose massive architecture there was a barbarous, 
depressing, and forbidding air. So little sunlight ever found 
its way to this spot, that it had an earthy deadly smell; and 
so much cold wind rushed through it, that it struck chill to 
me, as if [ had left the natural world. 3 

Before he stirred, I was near enough to have touched 
him. Not even then removing his eyes from mine, he 
stepped back one step, and lifted his hand. 


This was a lonesome post to occupy (I said), and it had 
riveted my attention when I looked down from up yonder. A 
visitor was a rarity, [ should suppose; not an unwelcome 
rarity, [ hoped? In me, he merely saw a man who had 
been shut up within narrow limits all his life, and who, 
being at last set free, had a newly awakened interest in 
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these great works. To such purpose I spoke to him; but I 
am far from sure of the terms I used, for, besides that I am 
not happy in opening any conversation, there was something 
in the man that daunted me. 

‘He directed 3 most curious look towards the red light near 
the tunnel’s mouth, and looked all about it, as if something 
were missing from it, and then looked at me. 

That light was part of his charge? Was it not? 

Ile answered in a low voice: ‘Dont you know it is?” 

The monstrous thought came into my mind as I perused 
the fixed eyes and the saturnine face, that this was a spirit, 
not a man. I have speculated since, whether there may 
have been infection in his mind. 

In my turn, I stepped back. But in making the action, I 
detected in his eyes some latent fear of me. This out the 
monstrous thought to flight. 

“You look at me,” I said, forcing a smile, “as if you 
had a dread of me.” 

‘“T was doubtful,” he returned, “ whether l had scen you 
before.” 

“ Where ?” 

He pointed to the red light he had looked at. 

“There?” I said. 

Intently watchful of me, he replied (but without sound), 
Yes. 

“My good fellow, what should I do there? MLowever, be 
that as it may, I never was there, you may swear.” 

“JT think I may,” he rejoined. “ Yes. I am sure I may.” 

His manner cleared, like my own. He replied to my re- 
marks with readiness, and in well chosen words. Had he 
much to do there? Yes; that was to say, he had enough 
respansibility to bear; but exactness and watchfulness were 
what was required Of him, and of actual work—manual 
labor—he had next to none. To change that signal, to trim 
those lights, and to turn this iron handle now and then, was 
all he had to do under that head. Regarding those many 
lonely hours of which I seemed to make so much, he could 
only say that the routine of his life had shaped itself into 
that form, and he had grown used to it. He had taught 
himself a language down here—if only to know it by sight, 
and to have formed his own crude ideas of its pronunciation, 
could be called learning it. He had also worked at fractions 
and decimals, and tried a little algebra; but he was, and had 
been as a boy, a poor hand at figures. Was it necessary for 
him when on duty, always to remain in that channel of damp 
air, and could he never rise into the sunshine from between 
those high stone walls? Why, that depended upon times 
and circumstances. Under some conditions there would be 
less upon the Line than under others, and the same held 
good as to certain hours of the day and night. In bright 
weather, he did chose occasions for getting a little above 
these lower shadows;. but, being at all times liable to be 
called by his electric bell, and at such times listening for it 
with redoubled anxiety, the relief was less than I would 
suppose. 

He teck me into his box, where there was a fire, a desk 
for an official book in which he had to make certain entries, 
a telegraphic instrument with its dial face and needles, and 
the little bell of which he had spoken. On my trusting 
that he would excuse the remark that he had been well 
educated, and (I hoped I might say without offence), per- 
haps educated above that station, he observed that instances 
of slight incongruity in such-wise would rarely be found 


‘wanting among large bodies of men; that he had heard it 


was so in workhouses, in the police force, even in that last 
desperate resource, the army; and he knew it was so, more 
or less, in any great railway staff. He had been, when 
young (if I could believe it, sitting in that hut; he scarcely 
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could), astudent of natural philosophy, and had attended 
lectures; but he had run wild, misused his opportunitics, 
gone down, and never risen again. He had no complaint to 
offer about that. He had made,his bed, and he lay upon it. 
It was far too late to make another. | 

All that I have here condensed, he said in a quiet manner, 
with his grave dark regards divided between me and the 
fire. He threw in the word “Sir,’ from time to time, and 
especially when he referred to his youth: as though to re- 
quest me to understand that he claimed to be nothing but 
what 1 found him. He was several times interrupted by 
the little bell, and had to read off messages, and send re- 
plies. Once, he had to stand without the door, and display 
a flag as a train passed, and make some verbal communica- 
tion to the driver. In the discharge of his duties I observed 
him to be remarkably exact and vigilant, breaking off his 
discourse at a syllable, and remaining silent until what he 
had to do was done. 

In a word, I should have sct this man down as one of the 
safest of men to be employed in that capacity, but for the cir- 
cumstance that while he was speaking to me he twice broke 
off with a fallen color, turned his face towards the little bell 
when it did NoT ring, opened the door of the hut (which 
was kept shut to exclude the unhealthy damp), and looked 
out towards the red light near the mouth of the tunnel. On 
both of those occasions, he came back to the fire with the 
inexplicable air upon him which I had remarked, without 
being able to define, when we were so far asunder. 

Said I when I rose to leave him: ‘ You almost make me 
think that I have met with a contented man.” 

(I am afraid I must acknowledge that I said it to lead 
him on.) 

‘“T believe I used to be so,” he rejoined, in the low voice 
in which he had first spoken; ‘but I am troubled, sir, I 
am troubled.” 

He would have recalled the words if he could. He had 
said them, however, and I took them up quickly. 

“With what? What is your trouble?” 

“Tt is very difficult to impart, sir. It is very, very diffi- 
cult to speak of. If you ever make me another visit, I will 
try to tell you.” 

‘But I expressly intend to make you another visit. Say, 
when shall it be?” 

‘“T go off early in the morning, and I shall be on again 
at ten to-morrow night, sir.” 

‘‘T will come at eleven.” 

He thanked me, and went out at the door with me. “I'll 
show you my white light, sir,” he said, in his peculiar low 
voice, “till you have found the way up. When you have 
found it, don’t call out! And when you are at the top, don’t 
call out!” 

His manner seemed to make the place strike colder to 
me, but I said no more than “ Very well.” 

“ And when you come down to-morrow night, don’t call 
out! Let me ask you a parting question. What made you 
cry ‘Halloa! Below there!’ to-night?” 

“Heaven knows,” said I. .“I cried something to that 
effect 

“Not to that effect, sir. Those were the very words. I 
know them well.” | 

“Admit those were the very words. I said them, no 
doubt, because I saw you below.” 

“For no other reason ?” 

‘What other reason could I possibly have!” 

“You had no feeling that they were conveyed to you in 
any supernatural way ?” | 

No.” 


IIe wished me good night, and held up his light. I 
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walked by the side of the down Line of rails _ a very 
disagreeable sensation of a train coming behind me), until 
I found the path. It was casier to mount than to descend, 
and I got back to my inn without any adventure. 

Punctual to my appointment, I placed my foot on the first 
notch of the zig-zag next night, as the distant clocks were 
striking eleven. He was waiting for me at the bottom with, 
his white light on. “I have not called out,’’ I said, when 
we came close together; ‘“‘may I speak now?” “ By all 
means, sir.” ‘Good night, then, and here’s my hand.” 
“Good night, sir, and here’s mine.” With that, we walked 
side by side to his box, entered it, closed the door, and sat 
down by the fire. 

“T have raade up myemind, sir,” he began, bending for- 
ward as soon as we were seated, and speaking in a tone but 
a little above a whisper, “that you shall not have to ask me 
twice what troubles me. I took you for some one else yes- 
terday evening. That troubles me.” 

‘That mistake ?” 

“No. That some one else.” 

“ Who is it ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Like me ?” 

‘““T don’t know. I never saw the face. The left arm is 
across the face, and the right arm is waved. Violently 
waved. This way.” 

I followed his action with my eyes, and it was the ction 
of an arm gesticulating with the utmost passion and vehe- 
mence: ‘For God’s sake clear the way !” 

“Qne moonlight night,” said the man, “I was sitting 
here, when I heard a voice cry ‘Halloa! Below there! I 
started uP, looked from that door, and saw this Some one 
else standing by the red light near the tunnel, waving as I 
just now showed you. The voice seemed hoarse with shout- 
ing, and it cried, ‘Look out! Look out!’ And then again 
‘Halloa! Below there! Look out!’ I caught up my lamp, 
turned it on red, and ran towards the figure, calling, ‘What’s 
It stood just out- 
side the blackness of the tunnel. I advanced so close upon 
it that I wondered at its keeping the sleeve across its eyes. 
I ran right up at it, and had my hand stretched out to pull 
the sleeve away, when it was gone.” 

“Into the tunnel,” said I. 

“No. I ran on into thetunnel, five hundred yards. I stop- 
ped and held my lamp above my head, and saw the figures 
of the measured distance, and saw the wet stains stealing 
down the walls and trickling through the arch. I ran out 
again, faster than [ had run in (for I had a mortal abhorrence 
of the place upon me), and [ looked all round the red light, 
and I went up the iron ladder to the gallery atop of it, and 
I came down again and ran back here. I telegraphed both 
ways ‘An alarm has been given. Is anything wrong?’ The 
answer came back, both ways ‘All well.’ ” 

Resisting the slow touch of a frozen finger tracing out my 
spine, I showed him how that this figure must be a deception 
of his sense of sight, and how that figures, originating in dis- 
ease of the delicate nerves that minister to the functions of 
the eye, were known to have often troubled patients, some of 
whom had become conscious of the nature of their affliction, 
and had even proven it by experiments upon themselves. 
“As to an imaginary cry,” said I, “do but listen for a mo- 
ment to the wind in this unnatural valley while we speak so 
low, and to the wild harp it makes of the telegraph wires.”’ 

That was all very well, he returned, after we had sat list- 
ening for a while, and he ought to know something of the 
wind and the wires, he who so often paxsed long winter 
nights there, alone and watching. But he would beg to 
remark that he had not finished. 


I asked his pardon, and he slowly added these words, 
touching my arm: 

‘Within six hours after the Appearance; the memorable 
accident on this Line happened, and within ten hours the 
dead and wounded were brought along through the tunnel 
over the spot where the figure had stood.” 

A disagreeable shudder crept over me, but I did my best 
against it. It was not to be denied, I rejoined, that this was 
a remarkable coincidence, calculated deeply to impress his 
mind. But, it was unquestionable that remarkable coinci- 
dences did continually occur, and they must be taken into 
account in dealing with such a subject. Though to be sure 
I must admit, I added (for I thought I saw that he was 
going to bring the objection to bear upon me), men of com- 
mon sense did not allow much for coincidences in making 
the ordinary calculations of life. 

He again begged to remark that he had not finished. 


I again begged his pardon for being betrayed into inter-. 


ruptions. 

“This,” he said, again laying his hand upon my arm, and 
glancing over his shoulder with hollow eyes, ‘was just a 
year ago. Six or seven months passed, and | had recovered 
from the surprise and shock, when one morning, as the day 
was breaking, I, standing at that door, looked towards the 
red light, and saw the spectre again.”’ He stopped, with a 
fixed look at me. 

“Did it ery out ?” 

“No. It was silent.” 

“Did it wave its arm?” 

“No. It leaned against tho shaft of the light, with both 
hands before the face. Like this.” 

Once more, I followed his action with my eyes. It was 
an action of mourning. I have seen such an attitude in 
stone figures on tombs. 

“Did you go up to it ?” 

“T came in and sat down, partly to collect my thoughts, 
partly because it had turned me faint. When I went to the 
door again, daylight was above me, and the ghost was gone.” 

“But nothing followed ? Nothing came of this ?” 

He touched me on the arm with his forefinger twice or 
thrice, giving a ghastly nod each time : 

“That very day, as a train came out of the tunnel, | 
noticed, at a carriage window on my side, what looked like 
a confusion of hands and heads, and something waved. I 
saw it, just in time to signal the driver, Stop! He shut off, 
and put his brake on, but the train drifted past here a hun- 
dred and fifty yards or more. I ran after it, and, as I went 
along, heard terrible screams and cries. A beautiful young 
lady had died instantaneously in one of the compartments, 
and was brought in here, and laid down on this floor between 
us.” 

I could think of nothing to say, to any purpose, and my 
mouth was very dry. The wind and the wires took up the 
a with a long lamenting wail. 3 

e resumed. “Now, sir, mark this, and judge how my 
mind is troubled. The spectre came back, a week ago. 
Ever since, it has been there, now and again, by fits and 
starts.” 

“At the light?” 

“At the Danger-light.” 

‘What does it seem to do?’, 

He repeated if possible with increased passion and vehe- 
mence, that former gesticulation of “For God’s sake clear 
the way !” 

Then, he went on. “I have no peace or rest for it. It 
calls to me, for many minutes together, in an agonized man- 


ner, ‘Below there! Look out! Look out!’ It stands waving: 


tome. It rings my little bell——” 
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I caught at that. “Did it ring your bell yesterday eve- 
ning when I was here, and you went to the door?” 

“Twice.” 

_ “Why, see,” said I, “how your imagination misleads you. 
My eyes were on the bell, and my cars were open to the bell, 
and if I am a living man, it did Nor ring at those times. No, 
nor at any other time, except when it was rung in the natu- 
ral course of physical things by the station communicating 
with you.” 

He shook his head. “I have never made a mistake as to 
that, yet, sir. I have never confused the spectre’s ring with 
the man’s. The ghost’s ring is a strange vibration in the 
bell that it derives from nothing else, and I have not asserted 
that the bell stirs to the eye. I don’t wonder that you failed 
to hear it. But J heard it.” 

sand did the spectre seem to be there, when you looked 
out?” 

“It was there.” 

“Both times?” 

He repeated firmly: ‘Both times.” 

“Will you come to the door with me, and look for it now?” 
He bit his under-lip as though he were somewhat unwil- 
I opened the door, and stood on the step, 
while he stood in the doorway. There, was the Danger- 
light. There, was the dismal mouth of the tunnel. There, 
were the high wet stone walls of the cutting. There, were 
the stars above them. 

“Do you see it?” I asked him, taking particular note of 
his face. His eyes were prominent and strained; but not 
very much more so, perhaps, than my own had been when I 
had directed them earnestly towards the same spot. 

“No,” he answered. ‘It is not there.” 

“Agreed,” said I. 

We went in again, shut the door, and resumed our seats. 
I was thinking how best to improve this advantage, if it 
might be called one, when he took up the conversation in 
such a matter of course way, so assuming that there could 
be no serious question of fact between us, that I felt myself 
placed in the weakest of positions. 


“By this time you will fully understand, sir,” he said, 


' “that what troubles me so dreadfully, is the question, What 


does the spectre mean?” 

I was not sure, I told him, that I did fully understand. 

“What is its warning against?”’ he said, ruminating with 
his eyes on the fire, and only by times turning them on me. 
“What is the danger? Where is the danger? There is dan- 
ger overhanging, somewhere on the Line. Some dreadful 
calamity will happen. It is not to be doubted this third 
time, after what has gone before. But surely this is a cruel 
haunting of me. What can J do!” 

He pulled out his handkerchief, and wiped the drops from 
his heated forehead. | 

“If I telegraph Danger, on either side of me, or on both, 
I can give no reason for it,” he went on, wiping the palms 
of his hands. “I should get into trouble, and do no good. 
They would think I was mad. This is the way it would 
work :—Message: ‘Danger! Take care!’ Answer: ‘What 
Danger? Where?’ Message: ‘Don’t know. But for God’s 
sake take care!’ They would displace me. What else could 
they do?’”’ 

His pain of mind was most pitiable to see. It was the 
mental torture of a conscientions man, oppressed beyond 
endurance by an unintelligible responsibility involving life. 

“When it first stood under the Danger-light,” he went on, 
es his dark hair back from his head, and drawing his 

ands outward across and across his temples in an extremity 
of feverish distress, “why not tell me where that accident 
was to happen—if it must happen? Why not tell me how 
it could be averted—if it could have been averted? When 


on its second coming it hid its face, why not tell me instead: 
‘She is going to die. Let them keep her at home’? [If it 
came, on those two occasions, only to show that its warnings 
were true, and so to prepare me for the third, why not warn 
me plainly now? And I, Lord help me! A mere poor 
signalman on this solitary station! hy not go to some- 
my with credit to be believed, and power to act?” 

Yhen I saw him in this state, I saw that for the poor 
man’s sake, as well as for the public safety, what I had to do 
for the time was, to com his mind. Therefore, setting 
aside all questions of reality or unreality between us, I rep- 
resented to him that whoever thoroughly discharged his 
duty, must do well, and that at least it was his comfort that 
he understood his duty, though he did not understand these 
confounding Appearances. “ this effort I succeeded far 
better than in the attempt to reason him out of his convic- 
tion. He became calm; the occupations incidental to his 
post as the night advanced, began to make larger demands 
on his attention; and I left him at two in the morning. I 
. offered to stay through the night, but he would not hear 
of it. 

That I more than once looked back at the red light as I 
ascended the pathway, that I did not like the red light, and 
that I should have slept but poorly if my bed had been 
under it, [ see no reason to conceal. Nor, did I like the 
two sequences of the accident and the dead girl. I see no 
reason to conceal that, either. 


But, what ran most in my thoughts was the consideration 
how ought I to act, having become the recipient of this dis- 
closure? I had proved the man to be intelligent, vigilant, 
repr and exact; but how long might he remain so, in 

is state of mind? Though in a subordinate position, still 
he held a most important trust, and would I (for instance) 
like to stake my own life on the chances of his continuing to 
execute it with precision? 

Unable to overcome a feeling that there would be some- 
thing treacherous in my communicating what he had told 
me, to his superiors in the Company, without first being plain 
with himself and proposing a middle course to him, I ulti- 
mately resolved to offer to accompany him (otherwise keeping 
his secret for the present) to the wisest medical practitioner we 
could hear of in those parts, and to take his opinion. A 
change in his time of duty would come round next night, he 
had apprised me, and he would be off an hour or two after 
sunrise, and on again soon after sunset. I had appointed to 
return accordingly. 

Next evening was a lovely evening, and I walked out early 
to enjoy it. The sun was not yet quite down when I trav- 
ersed the field-path near the top of the deep cutting. I 
would extend my walk for an hour, I said to myself, half an 
hour on and half an hour back, and it would then be time to 
go to my signalman’s box. 

Before pursuing my stroll, I stepped to the brink, and 
mocheniediiy looked down, from the point from which I had 
first seen him. I cannot describe the thrill that seized upon 
me, when, close at the mouth of the tunnel, I saw the ap- 
pearance of a man, with his Jeft sleeve across his eyes, pas- 
sionately waving his right arm. 

The nameless horror that oppressed me, passed in a mo- 
ment, for in a moment I saw that this appearance of a man | 
was a man indeed, and that there was a little group of other 
men standing at a short distance, to whom he seemed to be 
rehearsing the gesture he made. The Danger-light was not 
yet lighted. Against its shaft, a little low hut, entirely new 
to me, had been made of some wooden supports and tar- 
paulin. It looked no bigger than a bed. 


With an irresistible sense that something was wrong— 
with a flashing self-reproachful fear that fatal mischief had 
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come of my leaving the man there, and causing no one to 
be sent to overlook or correct what he did—I descended the 
notched path with all the speed I could make. 

“What is the matter?” I asked the men. 

“Signalman killed this morning, sir.” 

“Not the man belonging to that box?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Not the man I know ?” 

“You will recognize him, sir, if you knew him,” said the 
man who spoke for the others, solemnly uncovering his own 
head and raising an end of the tarpaulin, ‘for his face is 

uite composed.” 

“OQ! how did this happen, how did this happen?” I asked, 
turning from one to another as the hut closed in again. 

“He was cut down by an engine, sir. No man in 
England knew his work better. But somehow he was not 
clear of the outer rail. It was just at broad day. He had 
struck the light, and had the lamp in his hand. As the 
engine came out of the tunnel, his back was towards her, 
and she cut him down. That man drove her, and was show- 
ing how it happened. Show the gentleman, Tom.” 

The man, who wore a rough dark dress, stepped back to 
his former place at the mouth of the tunnel : 

“Coming round the curve in the tunnel, sir,”’ he said, “I 
saw him at the end, like as if I saw him down a perspective- 
glass. There was no time to check speed, and I knew him 
to be very careful. As he didn’t seem to take heed of the 
whistle, I shut it off when we were running down upon him, 
and called to him as loud as [ could call.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said, Below there! Look out! Look out! For God's 
sake clear the way!” 

I started. 

“Ah! it was a dreadful time, sir. I never left off calling 
tohim. I put this arm before my eyes, not to see, and I 
waved this arm to the last; but it was no use.” 

Without prolonging the narrative to dwell on any one of its 
curious circumstances more than on any other, I may, in clos- 
ing it, point out the coincidence that the warning of the 
Engine-Driver included, not only the words which the unfor- 
tunate Signalman had repeated to me as haunting him, but 
also the words which I myself—not he—had attached, and 
that only in my own mind, the gesticulation he had imitated. 


Gumorists. 


ORATORY MADE EASY. 


AN ESSAY, BY JINGO & CO. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary to deliver a stump-speech, most text books will inform 
you that the first requisite is to have something to say. This 
is undoubtedly a grand mistake. All the stirring stump- 
speeches of the day are made by men who have nothing upon 
their minds—who, being called upon, quite unexpectedly, arc 
consequently utterly unprepared,—always come to listen. 

Much depends upon a2 proper commencement. There are 
two kinds of commencement—the independent or first speak- 
er’s commencement and the dependent, or subsequent speak- 
er’s commencement. A very good form of commencement 
in either case is as follows: “I rise before you.” ‘This is a 
more comprehensive sentence than it would at first appear, 
I, signifies the speaker. Rise, indicates that he has consid- 
erable get up to him, ete. You must avoid too violent ges- 
tures in your speaking. We heard of a minister who 
“danged ‘the innards’ out of sixteen bibles in three months.” 
The principal objection to this style is that it is rather hard 


on the American Bible Society, otherwise it has a tendenc? 
to keep the audience awake. Should you run short of ideas, 
you can repeat what you have said, simply by prefixing the 
remark “as I said before.” Or you can repeat the same idea 
in different words. Or can say, “Taking this view of the 
subject,” “but to continue,” ete. Should you still be short 
of ideas, you can deliberately take a drink of water. ‘This, 
if properly managed, can be made to fill a full minute. Many 
of our most brilliant ideas have heen suggested simply by 
blowing the nose. A good preparation for stump-speaking 
is successful pleading at the bar. 

The mention of the words, Irishman, nigger, dog, ete., in 
connection with short anecdotes invariably has a happy 
effect, the countenance of the intelligent public expands— 
once get their mouths open you can insert anything you 
choose. If your voice should be harsh use Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup, which can be obtained in limited quantity 
at the Drug Store of W. 8. Godbe, any day between the 
hours of eight a.m. and twelve p.m. If indistinct, use 
Walker’s Vinegar Bitters. We never knew any one to die 
as long as he could worry down Vinegar Bitters. 

Although we have here condensed matter, sufficient to fill 
a folio volume, yet the subject seems inexhaustible. There 
are five different styles of speaking, each of which admits of 
ten or twelve subdivisions: viz, the Jmpulsive, Expulsive, 
Compulsive, Discursive, and Explosive styles. For in- 
stance, the style of the minister who “danged the innards out 
of sixteen Bibles in three months” may be termed a mild form 
of the explosive, which may be considered the acme of 
oratorical eminence. Poetry sometimes has a very good 
effect if properly 

Before concluding, we would say that the following latin 
phrases should never be omitted in a well constructed stump- 
speech: viz: “Magna est viritas et prevalibet.” **Katsnar- 
rawap,” ‘Simmiliasimilibus curanter,” “ubet your life,” ete. 

More anon. 


OGems from the Afoets. 


— 


THE NEEDED PRESENCE. 


And peasant girls with deep blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this paradise; 
Above the frequent feudal towers, 
Though green leaves lift their walls of gray, 
And many a rock which steeply lours, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
Look o’er the vale of vintage bowers; 
But one thing wants these banks of Rhine,— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 
Byron's Childe Harold. 


BETTER. 


Better a little labor 
Than overrest; 
Better a pleasant neighbor 
Than tedious guest; 
Better the funeral shroud 
With hope behind it, 
Than light within the cloud 
That silver-lined it, 


Better a sea of light 
When morn has crowned it, 

Than all the stars of night;— 
Its spells around it; 

Better a life sublime 
Unshrined in story, 

Than one gew-gawed by Time 
And bruit with glory. 
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PLAIN TALKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 


Under this heading we shall endeavor to give a plain view 
of some of the sciences. We shall give no minutiz, or 
details of laws or rules, but just such general facts as a 
non-studious man can keep in his mind; and such as every 
man and woman should be acquainted with to enable them 
to converse intelligently in society. Our first talk will be 
on Astronomy. 

In the good old times it was naturally enough supposed 
by mankind, that they lived on a flat earth ; for who could 
have supposed that there were men on the underneath side 
of the globe, sticking to the surface with their heads in 
the air and their legs pointing towards their own? Or who 
could have been expected to have believed that every night 
their own heads were pointing to an opposite portion of the 
heavens to that which, in the day time, was immediately 
above them ? 

The fact, however, that men could commence sailing in 
what was nearly a straight line, and instead of finding the 
edge of the earth and tumbling over, keep sailing straight 
on, and yet come back to the place from whence they 
started, without their ever having had to turn around to get 
there, soon convinced our ancestors that if the earth was not 
round, it was so much like it that they could not tell the 
difference. 

Perhaps one of the very simplest and most self-evident 
proofs of the roundness of the earth, and one which every- 
body can get at, consists in the fact that whenever an eclipse 
of the moon takes place, which is caused by the earth getting 
between the sun and the moon, the shadow of the earth is 
thrown right upon the moon’s face. There it is to be seen 
by everybody, a clear round shadow. Now, as square objects 
have never been known to throw round shadows,—not even 
in the memory of the “oldest inhabitant,” we need scarch 
but little further for proof that we live on an enormous 
— ball, walking all over it like flies on the surface of a 
ceiling. 

Another thing very hard for our ancestors to imagine, 
was, that, whereas the sun and the stars were seen visibly to 
rise above our horizon and go right over it, descending on 
the opposite side, that, in fact, they really did no such 
thing, but that it was themselves that did the rolling, while 
tie sun and stars stood still. Just as the youth who, for 
the first time, starts or a railway car, or a steamboat, finds it 
hard to imagine that the trees and the houses are not all in 
motion and flying past him; while in reality they arc sta- 
tionary and he is speeding along. 

A very simple argument, but one which is not original 
here, will show anyone what a grand piece of absurdity the 
rolking of the mighty universe of worlds around this earth 
to warm and illuminate it would be, when the same object 


. 


could be gained hy letting them rest and turning around the 
surface of this little fraction of a globe instead. It would 
be about as sensible as for a man who wanted to roast a 
chicken, who should at an enormous expense contrive a kit- 
chen and fire-place which should revolve around thechicken 
in order to cook it, instead of keeping kitchen and fire-place 
in their places and turning around the chicken itself. 

As soon as mankind began to discover a few little facts 
like these respecting the earth they lived on, their thoughts 
naturally turned to the great universe of which they had 
every reason to believe our earth was but a shining point. 

No sooner did they discover that this earth was but a 
satellite of the great sun, than they discovered that we 
were only one of a number of similar globes, which, like a 
family of sons and daughters, revolved around the sun as a 
central grandpapa. Some of these globes, they discovered, 
circled the old gentleman, closer home and nearer to 
him than ourselves, while others performed their jour- 
neys around his presence, away out in space and much fur- 
ther off. 

Such of these globes as belong to our family, or to our 
solar system, as it is called, can be distinguished from others 
in the heavens by the fact that they burn with a dead flat 
light, while the stars, which are supposed to be all grand- 
fathers of systems in their own right—each with their own 
retinue of worlds to do them homage, shine with a brilliant 
twinkling and more lustrous light, as such venerable head 
centers very properly should. 

In process of time, from these ideas, men’s minds went out 
to the thought, that if this world and a number of others 
revolved around the sun, in all probability the sun itself with 
the whole of his family revolved around a still larger center, 
while that in turn with its suns and worlds revolved around 
a greater centre still, and so on, worlds without end. 

And thus, in this way, if in no other, men’s minds began 
to open to the glory, beauty and order of the vast universe 
of which we form a part. 


—> 


“MORMONISM” AND THE QUESTION OF MAN’S 
DIVINITY. 


As the faith of the people of Utah is considered by many 
to be an unintellectual scheme, appealing only to the sensual 
and material instincts of mankind, we have concluded to 
present occasionally a few thoughts showing wherein it not 
only finds its corroborations in science, but appeals to the 
noblest instincts of our nature. 

It will yet be found that the greatest evidence that can 
be given of the divinity of any principle, is that it finds its 
response in the highest instincts of the human breast. There 
is greater evidence to the truly cultivated mind in corrobo- 
ration of this kind, than in all the Bibles that were ever 
written or all the miracles that were ever wrought. 

There is an inward testimoity written within us by a 
divine hand, of what we are and of what we are destined to 
be, to which all outward creeds must conform, or they are 
false. Take, for instance, this very question concerning our 
origin and destiny. What kind of a creed do we need on 
this subject, to be in harmony with the inward testimony of 
our own beings; what kind of a faith to be as grand as our 
own souls? 

On this subject we assert that, to truly feed such a great 
and unbounded nature as man’s, a religion ig required whose 
views of the origin and destiny of his spirit shall be as 
exalted and unbounded as the immensity of his desires. Man 
needs a religion capable of explaining the affinity of his soul 
with the majestic and the eternal,—one that can also explain 
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why a type of the attributes of Deity is found within him, 
and tell how it is that such restless and insatiable ambitions 
are implanted within his nature. : 

Now, “Mormonism” meets this demand in the great prin- 
ciple which first and foremost it has taught to the world of 
the divine origin and eternal character of the powers of man. 

From the teachings of the Prophet Joseph Smith we learn 
the great and glorious fact that all men and women, without 
exception, are sons and daughters begotten unto the living 
God, from whom these high attributes have been derived: 
hence their wide and insatiable character. 

Thus we learn the simplifying fact that all the creative, 
acquisitive, and governing powers with which we operate 
continually on a small scale, are but counterparts of powers 
which the Creator, in the vast range of his almighty move- 
ments, calls into action above, and that they arc germs and 
buddings of his Divinity seeking to unfold itself: hence the 
wonderful variety and scope of such powers. Thus we learn 
that every true affection of the heart, every natural ambi- 
tion every yearning or striving of the spirit is an impulse of 
that lofty nature we have received from Ilim, and that all 
are eternal and inseparable attributes of our endless being, 
capable of being, and intended to be, infinitely and bound- 
lessly expanded and developed, under the guidance of the 
Almighty, until the Great I'ather is glorified and reproduced 
in the perfections of the hearts, minds, and persons of His 
children; and, consequently, the reason why, wherever hu- 
man foot has trod, these impulses and ambitions are found 
expanding their foree within the human breast. 

Here, then, are principles that present us with views con- 
ecrning man’s origin and destiny in harmony with the utmost 
soarings or strides of his being after knowledge or power— 
principles worthy of that which he feels and knows himself. 
to be; here, the key to the mystery of man’s endowment 
with the varied powers that make him so great a type of 
Deity. 

Ecchi around upon this world—looking back upon 
man’s history, scriptural or “ profane,’ how simplified and 
intelligible, in this light, does all appear! 

Because man has had infused into him the germ of His 
qualities who is above all, therefore he is independent in his 
character. Ie laughs at prison walls, and dares the mar- 
tyr’s flame to rob him of his zi/l, and, therefore, he soars ever 
after the beautiful, the holy and the true. 

Because man is divine in his origin, and has come forth 
from the Author of creative power, and is necessarily imbued 
with a love for the mighty and the supreme, his soul is 
stirred by any of the great manifestations of his Iather’s 
hand in the natural world. 

Gloriously does the doctrine of the divine origin of man 
lift the barriers of darkness from around about our path and 
destiny, while together to its proof comes rushing from 
manifold points a scattered mass of testimony. It is seen in 
the sublime conceptions, the huge efforts, and the glories of 
six thousand years. It is heard also in the responses of the 
human soul, and found corroborated in the divine teachings 
of remote and separate ages. 

Yes, the divine origin of man is written in every breast— 
is seen in the untiring qualities of the mind, ever crying, 
“On, on to new conquests, new honors, new discoveries, and 
new means for gratification.”” It was heard in the declaration 
by man of his own immortality ere the voice of Jesus was 
heard upon the earth, and it was corroborated, carried on, 
and glorified in his principles and promises when he appeared. 

This principle, then, is our natural food. It alone of all 
creeds concerniug our origin, is in full harmony with the 
vastness and sweep of our powers and aspirations: hence it 
alcne is worthy of us. So natural, so sweet, so good, so true 


does it come to us, that we feel it belongs to us as light 
belongs to our eyes, and was meant for us as much as the 
juice of the grape for our lips. 

In other words, this grand principle meets our proposition ; 
it is calculated to satisfy, develop, brighten, and make 
glorious the powers of man’s spirit, and thus produces proof 
that it was, and is, a heaven-bora truth, sent for man by the 
same God, who made the earth for our fect, and lig! t for 


EMorrespondence, 


—_— 


Tuomas Brapsnaw, WELLSvVILLE.—We have received some 
patriotic verses from our old friend, the most of which will, per- 
haps, better suit a future occasion. The following verse is a very 
correct picture of the future of our Zion:— 


“The blending of hearts and affections in one, 

Our interest in common, our selfishness gonc; 

Each trying in good his brother to vie;— 

Can anything equal it under the sky? 

’Tis God in each movement, each thought and each plan; 
Tis Deity shining refulgent in man. 


Anon.—There are several good points in your little piece, but 
the lines are very unequal, and some of the expressions unpocti- 
cal. It would be much improved with a little care. 


Witt1AmM TELL AXD THE ARrnow.—In reference to the story of 
William Tell and Swiss liberty, we copy the following fragment 
from a note by our friend, Jabez Woodard, whose Swiss antece- 
dents are pretty well known. 

‘‘William Tell is said to have shot the first arrow for Swiss 
liberty. It is, however, more certain that Gertrude, the wife of a 
farmer, gave the first impulse to union against the Austrian 
oppressor. When her husband and others shrunk from the dan- 
gers of the enterprise and the power of the foe. She forgot the 
timidity of her sex, and exclaimed—‘Be men and trust in heaven.’ 
And it is remarkable that as long asthe Swiss knelt in their 
ranks and prayed before the battle, they were uniformly victc- 
rious.” 


The story of the apple and the arrow, has, of late, been consigned 
to rest with a number of other delightful fables. It is like the 
story of the words—‘Up, guards, and at them,’ and the field of 
Waterloo, for 80 many years so popularly ascribed to the Duke of 
Wellington, but which the old duke denied ever having used in 
his life. After any remarkable event is over, there are always 
imaginative minds which delight to clothe it with an air of 
romance and heroism. We should not be surprised, if, at the 
great day, when shall be revealed to mankind the true history of 
their race, all histories—even to that of Jesus himself—be found 
to be touched up ao little for purposes of effect by over-zealous 
friends. It will probably not be a hundred years before scenes 
which never occurred in this world, will be ascribed to leading 
men who have been and are figuring among ourselves. Its 
human nature. 

Recetvep.—Four pieces: ‘*Why,’’ and Welcome to Summer,” 
by Jno. Burrows; ‘*Sweet Home,” by A. Dalrymple. Music, 
‘‘Wait, my Darling, Wait,’’ by Professor Thomas. Correspondence, 
Geo. Halliday, Ete. 


NOTICE, 


To all our Friends: We shall endeavor to send out to our country 
subscribers, with this and following numbers, free copies of the 
Magazine, which we trust they will be kind enough to lend to as 
many of their friends and neighbors as possible. We are sparing 
no expense to make the Magazine worthy of Utah; and although 
we shall not complain if we do not realize a cent of profit for a 
year or two, still we-shall be grateful to all who seek to alleviate 
our burden by increasing the circulation. As the Daily Teleyraph 
said lately, the Magazine is no commercial speculation. It is pub- 
lished solely in the interest of progress in Utah. Every friend 
can help this cause and lighten our burdens-wonJerfully by get- 
ting us each one subscriber. Who will do it? # 
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TRIUMPHANT DEATH OF MOHAMMED. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 

The career of Mohammed was thenceforth one of conquest. 
The pagan tribes, who would not peacefully be converted 
from their idolatry, he subdued with the sword, and they in 
their turn became valiant in the “cause of the Lord,” prov- 
ing that the military gospel was the one most adapted to the 
character of the children of Ishmael, and even consonant 
w.th the patriarchal blessing and covenant pertaining to 
Abraham’s firstborn. 

In the seventh year of the Ilegira, Mohammed assumed 
the state of a sovereign, and sent embassies to the monarchs 
around. ‘The emperor of Persia treated the embassy sent to 
him with supreme contempt, for which the Prophet launched 
against him the divine wrath, predicting the overthrow of 
the haughty Persian empire by the conquering arms of the 
faithful. In the next year, Mohammed appeared suddenly at 
the gatcs of Mecca with 10,000 men, before the troops of that 
city had even becn apprised of his departure from Medina. 
They had no choice left but immediate surrender or destruc- 
tion; and thus at length wus humbled the powerful race 
from whence the Prophet himself had sprung, and the city 
of his nativity, which had rejected his message and cast him 


out. The capture of Mecca, and the submission of the great 


tribe of the Korcish, was rapidly followed by the conversion 
to Islamism of most of the remote tribes, until he became 
muster of all Arabia. Having brought all the tribes into 
one powerful union, and given birth to an Arabian empire, 
he made gigantic preparations for the conquest of Syria and 
Persia; but his vast purposes were destined to be fulfilled by 
his successors, for his own life -was now draWing to a close. 

In the tenth year of the Hegira, Mohammed set forth on 
a solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, as the last act of his life and 
ministry upon earth. Ile was accompanied by all his wives, 
and 90,000 pilgrims. With his own hands he sacrificed 
sixty-three victims, and liberated sixty-three slaves, in 
thanksgiving for each year of his life. Ie also shaved his 
head and scattered the hair among the multitude, which 
they piously gathered up, to the smallest hair, and treasured 
as holy relics. Le closed the solemnity with his last revel- 
ation, pronounced by the ‘Spirit of the Lord” through the 
medium of his prophet. Ilenceforth, “wretched and misera- 
able shall they be who deny your religion. Fear not them, 
but fear me; this day I have perfected your religion, and 
completed my grace toward you. I have willed that Islam- 
ism be your religion.” Finally, as supreme pontiff or Imam, 
Mchammed dismissed the people with a farewell, the last, 
as he declared, that he should give them; whence this pil- 
grimage is called “The Farewell.” 

Mohammed returned to Medina, and died, in the eleventh 

ear of the Hegira, and in the sixty-third year of his age, 
1aving accomplished during his lifetime, in the work of rcli- 
gious empire-founding, more than any before him; and in 
less than ten years after his death, under Omar, his second 
successor, was completed the conquest of Kgypt, Syria, and 
Persia, the vast Mohammedan empire established, and Islam- 
ism dominant over nearly all the Kastern Hemisphere. 

It has been the habit of Christian writers to stigmatize 
Mohammcd as “the great false prophet” and as an anti- 
Christ; but in this age of liberal views, even sound believers 
in the divine mission of the Christ, from ehosen Isaac’s seed, 
can afford to do justice to the great prophet who sprang 
from the loins of his brother Ishmael. Heterodox philoso- 
phers, on their side, will class the whole race of prophets 
and apostles together, and view them simply as marvelous 
psychological] and sociological problems. They will treat 


the genuine of this peculiar order as rare types of beings 
whose Fisionary and inspirative natures saw empires in their 
own fervid minds. Out of such as these new civilizations 
and empires have n; and it has ever been found in the 
course of rations that when the old empires have been rap- ~ 
idly passing through their states of decay, and the world 
needed a new impulse, then human giants have risen with 
their peculiar dispensations. 

What shall we say of this wonderful man and his mission? 
This: if there be a Ged, then must that God, of necessity, 
be in all the world’s great issues. Surely, then, into the 
hands of Mohammed, Providence committed one of the great- 
est of those issues. 

In Mohammed and his mission, there is a genuine assump- 
tion? Of the Abrahamic covenant claimed by a descendant of 
the som of the “Father of the Faithful;’ and unless 
‘we give due weight to this fact and its workings in the mind 
of this great representative of the line of Abraham’s first- 


| born, we shall make diseordant that which is in itself grandly 


harmonious. 
| kindreds of the earth be blessed,” was the covenant made to 


“In thee, and in thy seed, shall all the 


the: “Father of the Faithful;’ and Mohammed claimed his 
portion thereof. Yet did the Arabian prophet magnani- 
mously give unto the seed of Isaac the principal succession 
in the saered prophetic line, affirming that, though it was 
latent in the raee of Ishmael, the gift of prophecy, with the 
holy apostleship, was not vouchsafed to any of his seed until 
he fr cece “a the last of the Prophets, came, while from 
Isaac had sprung a long succession of prophets to carry on 
the Abrahamic dispensations. 

Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy of the life of the man utterly 
rejects the popular notions of Mohammed. He believes 
that “the rude message he delivered was a real one withal— 
anearnest, confused voice from the unknown deep. The man’s 
words were not false, nor his workings here below; no inanity 
and simulacrum; a fiery mass of life cast up from the great 
bosom of nature herself.” He discerns in him a rugged, 
deep-hearted son of the wilderness—‘“one of those who can 
not but be in carnest—whom nature herself has appointed to 
be sincere.” “From of old a thousand thoughts, in his pil- 
grimings and wanderings, had been in this man: What am I? 
What is this unfathomable thing I live in, which men name 
universe? What is life—what is death? What am I to 
believe? Whatam I to do? The grim rocks of Mount 
Hara, of Mount Sinai, the stern, sandy solitudes answered | 
not. The great heaven, rolling silent overhead, with its 
blue, glancing stars, answered not. There was no answer. 
The man’s soul, and what of God’s inspiration dwelt there, 
had to answer.” At length, Carlyle thinks, the answer 
came in his own grand conception, that “there is one God 
in and over all.” 

With this annunciation, made by his own soul, he became 

d with the spirit of a mission to establish in Arabia 
the truth that there is but one God. That there was a deity 
in Mohammed’s life working out one of the world-issues 
seems to be Mr. Carlyle’s opinion. ‘Are we to suppose,” he 
asks, “that it was a miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, 
this, which so many creatures of the Almighty have lived by 
and died? I, for my part, can not form any such supposition. 
I will believe most things sooner than that. One would be 
entirely at a loss what to think of this great world at all, if 
quackery so grew and were sanctioned here.” Accordingly, 
he holds that Mohammed’s dispensation was legitimate and 
successful, advancing the nations which received it from 
their state of idolatry to a higher stage of ¢ivilization, and 
to the faith of One 

We will close our article with a description of the Prophet, 
from Washington Irving: 
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‘Mohammed, according to accounts handed down by tra- 
dition from his cotemporaries, was of middle stature, square 
built, and sinewy, with large hands and feet. In his youth, 
he was uncommonly strong and vigorous: in the latter part 
of his life he inclined to corpulency. His head was capa- 
cious, well shaped, and well set on a neck which rose like 
a pillar from his ample chesf. His forehead was high, 
broad at the temples, and crossed by veins extending down 
to the eyebrows, which swelled whenever he was angry or 
excited. He had an oval face, marked and expressive 
features, an aquiline nose, black eyes, arched eyebrows 
which nearly met, a mouth large and flexible, indicating 
eloquence; very white teeth, somewhat parted and irregular; 
black hair, which Waved without a curl on his shoulders, 
and a long and very full beard. 

“His deportment in general was calm and equable; he 


grave and dignified, though he is said to have possessed a 
smile of captivating sweetness. His complexion was more 
ruddy: than is usual with Arabs, and in his excited and 
enthusiastic moments there was a glow and radiance in his 
countenance which his disciples magnified into the super- 
natural light of prophecy. 

“His intellectual qualities were undoubtedly of an extra- 
ordinary kind. He had a quick apprehension, a retentive 
memory, a vivid imagination, and an inventive genius. Ow- 
ing but little to education, he had quickened and informed 
his mind by close observation, and stored it with a great 
variety of knowledge concerning the systems of religion cur- 
rent in his day or handed down by tradition from antiquity. 
His ordinary discourse was grave and sententious, abound- 
ing with those aphorisms and apologues so popular among 
the Arabs; at times he was excited and eloquent, and his 
eloquence was aided by a voice musical and sonorous. He 
was sober and abstemious in his diet, and a rigorous observer 
of fasts. He indulged in no magnificence of apparel—the 
ostentation of a petty mind; neither was his simplicity 
affected, but the result of a real disregard to distinction from 
so trivial a source. His garments were sometimes of wool, 
sometimes of the striped cotton of Yemen, and were often 

atched. He wore a turban, for he said turbans were worn 

y the angels, and in arranging it he let one end hang down 
his shoulders, which he said was the way they wore it. * * 
He wore a seal ring of silver, the engraved part under his 
finger close to the palm of his hand, bearing the inscription, 
‘Mohammed the messenger of God.’ He was scrupulous as 
to personal cleanliness, and observed frequent ablutions. * * 
‘There are two things in this world,’ he would say, ‘which 
delight me, women and perfumes. These two things delight 
my eyes and render me more fervent in devotion.’ It is 
said that when in the presence of a beautiful female, he 
was continually smoothing his brow and adjusting his hair 
as if anxious to appear to advantage. In his private deal- 
ings he was just. He treated friends and strangers, the 
rich and the poor, the powerful and the weak with equity, 
and was beloved by the common people.” 


A DISCOURSE ON PEOPLE’S NAMES. 


Surnames were first introduced into England by the Nor- 
mans, and were adopted by the English nobility soon after 
the Conquest. Centuries passed, however, before the use of 
them became general. The surnames of the gentry can 
hardly be traced further back than the middle of the twelfth 
century, about which time, according to Camden, it began 
to be thought essential that persons of rank should bear 
some designation in addition to their baptismal names. 


sometimes indulged in pleasantry, but more commonly was: 


Among the homelier classes this necessity was felt much 
later, and the process was much slower, and with them here- 
ditary surnames were not permanently adopted before the era 
of the Reformation; indeed, in the more retired of the 
—s and notably among the wealthy families of York- 
shire, hereditary names were unknown as late as the seven- 
teenth century. 

The first form of the supra nomen, or added name, seems 
to have been surnames for son—among the Normans; Fitz, 
as Fitz Herbert, the son of Herbert; among the Scotch, Mac, 
as Macdonald, the son of Donald. The Irish chose the 
— for which the Irish equivalent is O, as O’ Neal, 

eal’s grandson, O’Brien, Brien’s grandson. It was quite 
natural, as it was inevitable, that the example set by the 
lordly Normans, and their congeners Irish and Scotch, 
sheild find imitators. The Welsh followed suit (unless, in- 
deed, as they pretend, they originated the practice), and 
carried out the principle still further, bearing in their sur- 
names something like a complete table of descent—as, for 
instance, in the name Griffith-ap-Evan—ap-Morgan—ap- 
Fluellen—ap-Shenkin—ap-Shone—(ap, signifying  son,) 
Griffith, son of Evan, son of Morgan, son of Fluellen, son of 
Jenkins, son of Jones. The Russians follow a like practice 
at the present day—as Petro Ivanoviiz, Peter, son of John. 
Modern English names ending in son, generally denote a 
middle or plebeian class ; and such seems too have been the 
opinion of Beau Brummel, who having accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with a Mr. Jackson, while apologising to the 
hostess for coming late, called her Mrs. Thomson. When 
informed of his mistake, he coolly replied, “Oh, it’s all the 
same, you know—Jackson, Johnson, Thomson, Dickson, and 
that sort of thing!” 


At the introduction of Christianity among the northerns, 
the Christian names were sometimes conferred in a rather 
summary manner. Persons of note—leaders, captains, chiefs, 
and men or woman of local celebrity or consideration, had 
cach his own name given to him at baptism; but, on the 
other hand, the rank-and-file soldiers and the common people 
were often baptised in squads or battalions, all the subjects 
of one baptismal ceremony taking the same name. Thus 
there would be, among the converts of a single day, one 
squad of Peters, another of Thomases, a third of Johns, and 
soon. This must have led to no small confusion, as the 
new converts would naturally pride themselves on their new 
names, and it must have tended to the more general ado 
tion of surnames for the sake of distinction. Although the 
rich often derived their surnames from the property or 
estates they possessed—as Clifford, Pevensey, Hastings—or 
from some chivalric or heraldic insignia, or some renowned 
exploit—it is plain the mass of the people could not do so. 
A vast number of the first surnames common in Britain 
were, it is evident, taken from the trades or callings of those 
who bore them—a fact which explains the prevalence of 
such names at the present time as Smith, Baker, Carpenter, 
Carter, etc. Ata later period, when surnames were m- 
ing hereditary, these designations no longer described the 
callings of their owners. Other surnames were derived from 
some personal peculiarity, as Gaunt, Barebones, Longshanks, 
Crookshanks; and others again from some personal quality, 
as Swift, Strong, Bold, ete.; while not a few, it would appear 
originated in character and habits, as Craven, Coward, 
Stalker, Slasher, Blower. ) 


But whatever may have been the origin of the numerous 
surnames to which a special significance can-be attached, it 
is pretty clear that ide yy distinctive appellations were 
all too few as the population went on increasing, and the 
fashion for hereditary names extended, and when in course 
of time, others of an arbitrary character had to be adopted, 
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to which no sort of significance could be attached; but which 
yet served perfectly well every purpose for which distinctive 
names are required. Very many English names at the 
present day are of this latter class, having no imaginable 
reference to any property or peculiarity of the oe to 
whom, for generations past, they have appertained. Many of 
them are the names of colors, as Black, Brown, Green, etc.; 
many are the names of plants, many more of animals, others 
of minerals, and others again are adjectives expressive of 
some quality by no means applicable to the owners of them, 
or even to human beings at all. There are a crowd of com- 
mon names, moreover, which suggest no idea to the mind, 
apart from the idea of Mr. Cox, or Mr. Sims, or Mr. Sykes, 
or Mr. Anybody, whose special property they are. It is 
possible, however, to make a grand mistake in considering 
this subject too hastily, seeing that there are a good number 
of names common cuough, and at first blush having no ap- 
parent significance, which are yet mere corruptions of old 
names full of meaning: such are Sandys, from Alexander ; 
Qlowes, from Clovis; Snooks, from Sevenoaks, and a multi- 
tude of others whose derivation is more or less obvious. The 
corruption of names, from whatever causes, seems destined 
to go on, and many causes may be cited as tending in this 


> asareastic kind of raciness which is a characteristic of the 
lower and industrial classes. Names which retain their in- 
tegrity so long as those who bear them are well to do in the 
world, are very apt to become clipped, transformed, and even 
travesticd, when their owners have got down in the world. 
We may quote some examples of names thus transformed ; 
for instance, the honorable name of Pethune, has degener- 
ated to Becton; De Vere; has become Weir; De Pallassize, 
has passed into Belshes; D' Acth, is changed to Death; De 
Comyn, to Cumming. Old Welsh names have to do duty 
as moderna English ones ; thus Price comes from Ap- Rice, 
Prichard from Ap-Richard, Pugh trom Ap-Hugh, Boren 
from Ap-Owen. 
In the selection of Christian names there has been quite 
a revolution within the memory of middle-aged persons. A 
generation back the habitof Nnglish parents was tocall their 
children by the names they bore themselves, or which were 
born by relatives or sponsurs, which were gencrally simple 
names familiar to every one, and mostly taken from the Old 
or New Testament worthies. At the present time that prac- 
tice seems to be rather the exeeption, the rising generation 
bearing a new class of patronymics consisting of the sur- 
names of celebrated persons who have shone as authors, 
statesmen, philanthropists, patriots, or who in some other 
respects have been men of mark. We have not yet got to the 
length of bestowing half-a-dozen or more Christian names on 
achild, as is the fashion in Spain and other southern 
countries ; nor do we much delight in classical additions to 
vulgar surnames. We should not think the homeliness of 
Blogg compensated by a conjunction with Mithridates, or 
that Grubb would be rendered illustrious if coupled with 
Sardanapalus ; nor are we as yet charined with the euphony 
of Hannibal Chollop or Apollonius Rhodius Weggs. 


Everybody familiar with the interior of working establish- 
ments must have noticed the almost universal practice in 
such places of using sobriquets or nicknames. In such 
resorts long names get wonderfully abbreviated ; names hard 
to pronounce have others substituted for them; and an 
workman with any personal peculiarity will be dubbed with 
anew name derived from it. The strangest liberties in 


nomenclature are sometimes taken through ignorance. The 
books of a bankrupt beerhouse-keeper having to pass under 
alee presented a scrics of entries utterly bewildering 


to the accountant. 


Not only were the names of the debtors 
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Jaws, Nosey, Dirty Mug, One-eyed Man, and a number of 


‘kins. 


direction—not the least being the preference for brevity and |, 


variously transformed, but not a few of them were inventions 
—a kind of shorthand intelligible only to the writer. Ac- 
counts had to be made out against Stumpy, Dot-and-go, 


others characteristically designated, but whose real names 
were evidently unknown to the creditor. 

In some places where the population is limited the hered- 
itary surnames will be very few, owing to tle fact that a 
few families have gone on multiplying from generation to 
generation, and have admitted no strangers to their com- 
munity—a state of things, however, which was more common 
a century back than it is now or is ever likely to be again. 
In Wales, for instance, small towns and villages were found 
in which, among a population of hundreds, the only families 
would be the Morgans, Williamses, and Kvanses; while 
others boasted only of the names of Griffiths, Rice, and Jen- 
The same thing is recorded of Scotland at an carlicr 
period, when, it is said, two or three names sufficed for a 
whole township of fisher-folk. A writer in “Blackwood” 
gives the following anecdote. In one of the Buchan fishing 
villages a stranger had occasion to call on a fisherman of the 
name of Alexander White. Meeting a girl, he asked, 
“Could you tell me f’ar Sanny [ite lives ?” 

“Filk Sanny Fite ?” 

“Muckle Sanny Fite.” 

“Filk Muckle Sanny Fite?’ 

“Muckle Lang Sanny lite.”’ 

“Filk Muckle Lang Sanny Fite ?” 

‘Muckle lang-gleyed Sanny Fite,” shouted the stranger. 

“Oh! it’s Goup the lift ye’re seckin’,” cried the girl, ‘“‘and 
fat for no dinna ye speer for the man by his richct name at 
ance 

But even at the present day, though surnames are various 
and abundant, it does not follow that they will be in use 
among the owners of them. ‘The fact seems to be that in 
some places they are so little used as to be at times forgotten 
by those to whom they belong. It is said that in Stafford- 
shire, in our own times, clergyu:en have been known to send 
home a wedding party in despair after a vain attempt to get 
from bride or bridegroom a sound by way of a name. In 
the English Colliery districts every man has a nickname by 
which he is known, and to which he readily responds, while 
it may be that no one knows his realname. A story is 
related of a lawyer’s clerk who had to serve process on a 
collier, and whose real name was duly entered in the docu- 
ment. After a good deal of inquiry, being unable to. find 
the man, the clerk was about to abandon the search, when a 
young lass, compassionating his anxiety, offered to assist him. 
“Oy say, Bullyed,” she called to the first person they met, 
“does thee know a mon neamed Adam Green?” The bull- 
head was shaken in token of ignorance. They then came 
to another man. ‘‘J.oo-a-bed, does thee?” Lie-a-bed could 
not answer either. Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), 
Cowskin, Spindleshanks, Cockcye, and Pigtail were success- 
ively consulted, but to no purpose. At length, however, 
having had conversation with several friends, the damsel’s / 
eyes suddenly brightenc1, aud slapping one of her neighbors 
on the shoulder, she exclaimed, “Hoot! whoy he means moy 
feyther !’ Then turning to the astonished clerk, she cried, 
“You shouldn axed for Ode Blackbird!” 


The question has been often mooted, has a man the right 
to abandon his family and hereditary name, and take 
another ? though that question, it is plain, dees not much 
trouble the laboring classes. There may be sufficient reason 
why a man should wish to change his name—not the least of 
which is the fact that some names still in usc have a repul- 
sive or offensive significance—so that words are constantly 
pronounced as surnames which otherwise would never be 
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suffered to pass the lips. The law dves not often give its 
sanction to a change of name unless the applicant can show 
that such change is necessary to his inheriting property, or 
can prove that he is descended from a family of the name he 
wishes to assume. On the other hand, any man may change 
his name, if he likes, without troubling the law at all; the 
law having no power to prevent it, still, if a man who has 
changed his name has to take action in a suit at law he might 
perhaps find it necessary to resume his discarded designa- 
tion. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HARMONIES. 

In composing music suitable to the requirements of the people we must con- 
sider their knowledge in the art, and their wants, rather than attend to our own 
peculiar views, or self-conceit. Should the people be learned in the profound 
depths of musical science, let them have classical music, if we are competent to 
produce such compositions as the grand and sublime Oratorio, or other great 
works of a similar character. But if they are not skilled in the intricacies of 
the science, let them have what they can understand and appreciate, and by a 
consistent progression we shall eventually lead them to the point we so much 
desire. 

We will repeat what we have before observed, that the best music suited to our 
present wants is the quartetto, glec, trio, duetto, and ballad for our practiced 
vocalists for concerts. The pieces for the piano, organ and orchestra, can be of a 
more Classical character. For the choristers, anthems and four-part songs, for 
entertainments, and for public worship, psalmody and anthems also. But by- 
and-by with patience and perseverance our principal singers and choral body, 
will be enabled by study, to luxuriate in the charms of the Oratorio and the 
Opera. For the present we want to encourage our home composers to the study 
of musical science; and the simple forms and simple harmonies are the best to 
start with. With this view we intend to assist them all we can to study com- 
positions scientifically, that they may be enabled to throw away car harmoniza- 
tions and arrange according to rule. , 

In composing anthems, or psalmody—if the words are grand and sublime—tbe 
most appropriate harmonies would be the ancient forms. We will give anotation 
example of the scale of descending and ascending with combinations of this 
character. In the twu following examples the student will fiud no other harmo- 
nies in the ascending or descending scale but the major and minor triads, except- 
ing on the close of example one, where the dominant seventh is used at the end. 


EXAMPLE 1. EXAMPLE 2. 
| 


These harmonies are well adapted for sublime psalmody, and for solid anthems 
more especially when we select ancient poetry; the psalms of David, for instance. 
We often meet with such combinations in the writings of the sixteenth and sey- 
enteenth centuries. These are dates when some of the best anthems and psalms 
were composed. 

However, the above combinations arc somewhat tov strict and formal for light 
music ; moreover it would not agree with the popular method adopted by mod- 
ern authors to employ the fundamental note in the bass in every chord of the 
scale; but, forthe style of music wo have named, much effect is produced by 
admitting such harmonies. In music of a light character the repetition of 
triads would be much relieved by the inversions of those harmonies, especially 
in accompanying the fourth and fifth degrees ascending; and in the descending 
scale, the third, fifth and seventh may be harmorized with inverted chords also. 


5th. 6th. 7th. Tth.6th. 5th. 3d. 


ome — 


. 
oe 


The student will here observe that the fourth is used at the endings of the fitst 
example without preparation, which 1s allowed, but in starting the secon/, it is 
prepared by entering as the fifth in the first harmony of that example. 

There are many other methods of employing the triads, and their inversions 


| besides those named in the above examples—and effectually too—without appeat- 


ing to so many compound harmonies now in use by modern composers; not- 
withstanding, some of the music of the present day would not be so effective 
without their introduction ; but the styles we have endeavored to explain do not 
require that strain for startling effect, therefore it is unwise to adinit such har- 
monies into simply constructed compositions. We have been led to this opinion 
by the study of similar music created by the brains, and written by the pens of 
great authors. 

We have said enough on harmonies for the student’s first&le+son, but on some 
future occasion we will again take up the subject and go farther into the science. 
We must, however—before closing the third and last article of this serios—pvint 
out one or two rules to guide the student from errors so prevalent to young 
composers when progressing with what is termed common chords or harmonious 
triads. 


Scientific authors have strictly forbidden the use of consecutive perfect fifths — 


and octaves in similar motion, and without doubt the rule has originated from 
the laws of cuphony. The most uncultivated car can discover there is something 
wrong, although the car cannot define the cause. 


+o 


Dramatic.—Those who have read Dickens’ inimitable portraiture of sweet 
little Nell, the elfish Quilp and romantic and effulgent Dick Swiveler, had a treat 
in the portraiture of the unapproachable Lotta, and her valuable aids, Messrs, 
Chaplin and Sayville, on Monday evening last. Of Lorta it may be truly said 
that the words versatility of talent convey no adequate idea to the mind of the 
almost incomprehensible skill with which she alternately renders the childish 
grace of Little Nell, side by side with the uncouth gestures and antics of the 
half-starved little “‘marchioness.” So extreme is this transition that, we believe, 
few in the theater realized, for a time, that these strangely contrastive charac- 
ters were being rendered by one and the same actrese. 

Of Mr. Chaplin's Quilp, it is but justice to say that so graphic was the impe.- 
sonation that nothing but its fidelity to the revolting conception of the author 
and dramatist, prevented its being received with tumultuous applause. Mr. £a- 
ville’s Swiveler was the spontaneous, airy and imaginative Dick, we have known 
ever since, in our childhood, we first took little Nell and her associates to our 
heart. 

Mrs. De Bar—no mean actress in her line,—as well as the rest of the company, 
rendered effective aid. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tune:—“Think not when you gather to Zion.” 


0 land of the lake and the mountain, 

Thou land of the Rhine and the Rhone! 
And many a clear gushing fountain, 

That springs from the Alps of thy throne! 
There's nought ’mid the earth like thy story, 

Where children of freedom have fought! 
Thou canst beast of thine ages of glory, 

The work that thy chieftains have wrought. 


The blood of thy bravest is flowing, 
"Mid forms of the manly around, 
Where vineyards and gardens are growing 
Or hills, with the Ice-lake are crown’d. 
And noble are Liberty’s daughters, 
Though rocked ’mid the pines by the storm; 
While pure as the springs of thy waters, 
Their bosoms with friendship are warm. 


They whisper of trusting in heaven; 
Their swords they would gird on again, 
Like times when the war-cry had riven 
The links of the Austrian chain. 
O Race of the Mighty be fearless, 
When Zion’s blest trumpet shall call; 
Though homes of the despots be cheerless, 
Thy covenant children ne’er fall. 


Who shielded thee oft in the ages, 

When darkness hung over the world, 
Will blazon thy name on its pages 

When truth has its banner unfurled;— 
Who made thee a beacon to nations, 

Will make thee so thousand times more, 
A gem of His wondrous creations, 


Till sorrow and sighing are o'er. 
"Janez Wooparp. 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FAMILY LINKS. 


Terese pillowed her head for the space of a few minutes on 
her Uncle Judah’s breast and wept. He was the first of her 
family that she had ever met, for, as our readers have learned, 
her mother Rachel died in giving her birth, and her father Ben- 
— precedec her to the grave. The orphan daughter of Israel 

ad often felt the yearning of nature for that mother whom she 
had never known—often wept over the cruel torture of her youth- 
ful father, whose history she dwelt upon es that of a martyr of 
her race. She haa gathered the history of her parents from her 
foster-mother, and it was cherished as a sacred subject. It was 
so much in keeping with the painful record of her tribe, in their 
dispersion among the gentiles, that she viewed it in the light of 
an episode thereof. The curse of the house of Judah, her parents 
had borne;—the calamities of her people touched her own heart. 
Yet she looked upon the experience of her race as an inheritance 
in which her father’s family had but shared with the rest of his 
brethren. It was heaven’s justice, to be reverently received as a 
mixture in the cup with its abundant mercy. She kissed the rod 
of Israel’s God, who had only beaten his children to bring them 
~ unto Christ; for thus she had been. taught by the good Catholic 
priest who had educated her. Before Walter Templar came, as 
the ruler of her life and thoughts, this had been the subject upon 
which she had dwelt; since her love for him grew up in her heart, 
a new phase had come over her life. Woman's fate—for love is 
the woman’s fate—and the artist's career superseded the old 
themes; but now as she hung around her uncle’s neck, nestled to 
the heart of the first of her family, whom she had ever met, the old 
subject of her race, and her parents’ history, came back in that 
brief five minutes in lightning thoughts—a volume of memories 
opened afresh. The departure of her lover and her distress for 
her foster-brother, all tended to increase the intensities of those 
moments in which the orphan Hebrew Maiden was pillowed on 
her uncle’s heart. 

And of Judah Nathans? Was not that emotional five minutes 
also an epoch in his life? Aye, that cynic—that intellectual sen- 
sualist—that man of an evil nature—evil because that nature had 
not received the germinations of good, he was in that five minutes 
“born again;*’ not that he was spiritually a ‘‘new creature’’—not 
that he was recreated in the image of a divine goodness, but he 
was ‘“‘born again’’ more than at first the type cf ‘‘“Nor ALL Dross!”’ 
The old love of his boyhood for his little sister Rachel, and the 
new love of his mature manhood, now germinating in his nature 
for that sister's orphan child, wrought this transformation in 
Judah Nathans, alias Snap, alias Sir Herbert Blakely’s mentor. 
But our readers must not expect to find him in future what is 
denominated in sectarian parlance, the ‘‘converted man.’’ He is 
still the cynic—still the intellectual devotee—still what would be 
considered impious in his intellectuality; but human affections 
now possess his heart while an evil spirit rules his mind. 

“Enough, enough! Rachel my child,’’ said Judah, placing his 
niece on her elegant lounge, and seating himself by her side. 

“Dry those beautiful eyes, Rachel, my gentle one, and let your 
mother’s brother talk to you awhile, and then we will hasten to 
the side of your foster-brother. I sce Spontini has left usto order 
your carriage.’’ 

“Yes, Uncle Judah, we will converse as long as you desire. 
But my name is not Rachel. Terese is my name.’’ 

“I know, child, ycu are so called at Rome; but to me, you are 
Rachel. I know of one—a venerable patriarch—were he with us 
now, who would name you as I do—Kachel.”’ 

“It is of my grandfather you speak, Uncle Judah, is it not?” 
inquired the maiden. ‘But my grandfather, he is dead long ago; 
that is, I have deemed him long since dead.” 

og you know not, Rachel, that he is dead?’’ observed her 
uncle. 

‘“‘No!” she answered musingly; ‘I Anow not that my grandfather 
is dead, but for years, I have thus concluded.” 

“Perhaps he may be still among the living-” 

“True, Uncle, he may be.” 

“And we yet may find him, Rachel.” 

“I think not. I dare not hope as much as that my grandfather 


still lives. ”’ 


“But there is one subject upon which you can inform me, Ra- 
chel,’’ observed her uncle. 

“I anticipate—oh, I anticipate it.” 

‘‘Your mother?” 

‘‘Alas, alas, Uncle Judah, she is not of earth, now.” 

“I feared as much,”’ he said with emotion. 

“My poor mother died in giving birth to me.” 

‘‘And your father—Rachel ?” 

‘“‘He was a martyr. He died gone month before my mother’s 
gentle spirit fled to heaven to met him. Oh, my father—oh my 
angel mother!”’ and the orphan wept again. 

‘‘Here is Spontini, Rachel. Dry your tears, my child.”’ 

“The carriage is waiting at the door, Terese,” observed Spon- 
tini, as he entered the room. 

‘‘We will now to your foster-brother. Rachel, you have some- 
thing more to learn, to-day, which will please you much,’’ said 
Judah, persisting in calling our heroine by the Jewish name of 
her mother. 

“I will not be more than two or three minutes dressing, Uncle 
Judah. I suppose it is of my other uncles and aunts you have to 
tellme. I would that dear Grandfather Isaac were among them. 
‘Twould be such a joyful day, would it not? Jaestro,” she con- 
tinued to Spontini, ‘‘you will accompany us, will you not?” 

will, Terese.” 

The maiden hastened to dress, and then her uncle, directing 
the coachman, took the Jewess to the house of Isanc Ben Ammon, 
where she found a still greater surprise. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE RIVALS AND THE FOSTER-BROTHER. 


‘‘Rachel, this is the house of the venerable Hebrew,’ observed 
Judah Nathans, asthe carriage stopped at Isaac Ben Ammon’s 
door. 

‘<’Tis a dismal abode,”’ answered his niece. 

“Yet, Rachel, its owner is a good old man. He is very wealthy 
too, notwithstanding there is no magnificence displayed to sight. 
But within, child, you shall see a palace. ‘Tis the habits of our 
people to make no display. Hard experience has taught them 
prudence. Ha! I sec the good old man atthe window watching us.” 

By this time, they had alighted from the carriage, and they 
entered the seemingly humble dwelling of Isaac Ben Ammon. But 
we will go before them to the sick-chamber of the singer Farinelli. 

The room was darkened, yet there was enough light to givea 
mellow vision of the scene within. 

A picture of the personages, for there was a subject for the 
painter’s brush. A woman and a man—a love and a love unre- 
turned! It was the scene of that sick-chamber that day. And 
more than one such subject was to appear in the drama of life to 
be presented in that sick-chamber. And more than a love and 
a love requited. A jealousy and a rival—a hope and the vision of 
a hope;—a new awakened dream and the dark shadows of a 
dream, Yet there was also a brighter scene—the meeting of the 
Patriarch and his grandchild; but there were shadows even in 
that; they pointed to the future between Walter Templar and 
Terese. 

In that darkened sick-roon, in the house of Isaac Ben Ammon, 
there were two women, at the moment when Terese and her uncle 
Judah alighted from the carriage and entered the house. One 
was an old woman—the Jewess Rebecca, who had been attending 
Farinelli as his nurse; the other was Donna Clara Garcia, the 
re-instated prima donna, whom we have already met in the Green 
Room of the Opera House. She was a daughter of Spain. Her 
person revealed more of majesty than that of her rival, the Jew- 
ess, who, for a period had made Rome forget its former favorite. 
She was also beautiful, passionate, jealous. Her age was twenty- 
seven. At twenty-seven a woman reaches the very ripeness of 
her maturity. Her passions are intense, her yearning for love 
impatient, yet in character, she has become much a ‘‘woman of 
the world.” There is no longer the artlessness and reserve of 
maidenhood, nor the lightness of the girl, that trifies with her 
own affections and the affections of others, without designing 
wrong. At twenty-seven, she is a woman of purpose; her love 
means mating; her jealousy is that of the tigress; her revenge is 
deadly to her rival and scarcely less deadly to the object of her 
love. Take this as a sketch of Donna Clara Garcia. 

Donna Garcia was a superb singer. [Her voice was a contra- 
alto. For years she had charmed the musical world, and, until 
the advent of Terese, no rival artiste had taken the scepter from 
her hand asthe queen of song. She was also gifted with great 
tragic powers, and her impersonations were such manifestations 
of passion, as often to move an audience into atemporary delirium | 
through their sympathies with the actress. ! 
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When Terese burst upon the musical world at Rome, Donna Clara 
Garcia was absolutely astounded to see her triumphantly take the 
scepter, which she herself had held, and her old admirers worship- 
ing at her rival's feet. At first, she treated the Hebrew Maiden 
with contempt, and deemed it but a passing caprice, which carried 
her votaries from her to worship at another shrine. But this she 
soon discovered was not the case; and she was, moreover, brought 
to confess to herself that in richness Terese's voice rivaled hers, 
though it did not in magnificence and compass. There too was a 
beautiful charm of naturalness about Terese, and a purity and 
innocence which captivated the heart. The Jewess was not so 
great an actress as the Spanish lady, nor did she manifest her 
tragic powers. But the tragic impersonation, and display of pas- 
sions were no novelty, while the touches of nature and the purity 
of tone of the our heroine afforded a new charm to the musi- 
cal world at Rome. 

Under ordinary c.rcumstances, Donna Clara Garcia would have 
taken but little notice of the singer Farinelli; but as she soon 
discovered his love for Terese, her own passions became kindled 
for the primo tenore, and she looked upon our heroine as her rival 
in love and art. Thus it is with woman; she desires that which 
another possesses, while she passes by that which is within her 
reach. So also it is with man; but woman is more the child of 
feeling than man; her affections overrule her reason and make 
her the victim of her own heart. In her love woman is supremely 
unselfish, and even the ‘‘woman of the world” is a sacrifice upon 
the altar. So was it in the case of Donna Clara Garcia in that sick 
chamber that afternoon. 

Dorna Clara was on her knees beside the bed of Farinelli. She 
had forcibly taken his hand; she was weeping; the hot tears 
burnt that hand which reluctantly allowed itself to be taken by 
force. Farinelli was pillowed up in his bed; he looked weary of 
the scene; he seemed anxious for the coming of some one whom 
he expected; he was eager to end a painful interview which 
oppressed him. The old Jewess sat in her chair and looked on 
demurely. As a woman she sympathized in the case, for she un- 
derstood it; but she heartily wished the prima donna gone. She 
knew the granddaughter of her master was coming, and the ex- 
pected meeting was too sacred for strange eyes. 

‘*Farinelli, tell me who wounded you? I will hunt him to the 
death,” said Donna Clara fiercely between her sobs. 

hurt is not serious, signorina,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ Distress 
not yourself in the affair. “Twas but a personal quarel in which 
I was worsted.”’ 

‘*But you are hurt seriously,” said the lady. ‘See how pale 
and haggard you are.” 

“ My friends distress themselves unnecessarily,’’ he observed. 

“Oh Farinelli, think you that it is friendship alone which brings 
me to your bedside? I heard that you were wounded. I feared 
you were dying. I threw aside all reserve and came. Oh Fari- 
nelli, pity me! The woman who would die for you implores your 
pity.” 

“‘Signorina, you have it But I am not deserving so much con- 
cern.” 

‘*Farinelli, you do not misunderstand me.” 

‘Donna Clara, I do understand you. Iam grateful. But this 
interview is distressing to us both. I cannot but feel deeply for 
you: I too have been wounded, tortured to agony—despair. Curse 
him! Pardon me signorina, I know not what I say. I have been 
delirious, and my wild dreams haunt me.”’ 

‘‘And curse her!” muttered the prima donna to herself; and 
then she observed, passionately : 

‘‘Despair not, Farinelli. Cast her from your heart. Ah! I 
know too well to whom you refer; but she cannot—never will love 
you as I love you!” 

‘*My God—my God! How the thought that Terese will never 
love me tortures me. It burns into my heart. But I will follow 
him to the ends of the earth, and kill him yet, ere she shall be- 
come his mistress.’’ 

‘‘Whose mistress shall my master's grandchild be?’ broke in 
old Rebecca. ‘Rachel will be no man’s mistress. She will marry 
one of her own tribe.” 

‘*Good nurse, I spoke not of any grandchild of your master. I 
know not Rachel. See you not, Donna Clara, thajin our ravings 
we are imprudent ?” 

‘‘Heaven preserve me, I was all unconscious of any presence 
but our own,”’ and the prima donna again burst into tears. 

' Donna Clara had been betrayed that afternoon, by the state of 
the man whom she secretly loved, her previous fears that he was 
wounded to the death; and her pent up feelings of love and jeal- 
ousy carried her away to an avowal which, on the stage, would 
have been in perfect keeping with her character of prima donna. 


In the torrent of her emotions she had confessed what she had 
not designed; and now she wept in shame not alone over the 
avowal, but also over her unrequited affections, and the witness 
of it by another. , 

‘* Lady, some one approaches!” said Rebecca, rising. 

Donna Clarain a moment was upon her feet, her eyes were dried, 
and she drew herself up as a tragic queen. 

Her rival entered! 


‘‘ Signorina Terese,” said Donna Clara, with assumed calmness, » 


though there was a fire in her heart—‘‘Signorina Terese, your 
foster-brother has been wounded. I called to see if he was danger- 
ously hurt. They said he was nigh unto death. But be not alarmed. 
The nurse informs me that his hurt is but slight. I cannot stay 
longer, for there is a rehearsal this afternoon. I sing to-night. 
You will be in your box of course, to witness my triumph.” 

And the prima donna swept from the room haughtily, with a look 
of hate at her rival, and » glance of ineffable love and jearn- 
ing towards Farinelli, as she passed out of the chamber, leaving 
Terese with her foster-brother, who sank, exhausted with his 
emotions, back upon his pillow. 7 

Terese now also knelt by the bed-side of the singer, but her 
meg there seemed more becoming, for she was his foster-sister. 

e had nursed her in his arms a thousand times, and she nee 
slept upon his bosom in her infancy; for, until the time she ha 
grown to be quite a girl, day and night they had been insepara- 
ble. As we have seen in her history, after she had passed into 
maidenhood, more than the companionship of brother and sister 
existed between them. As a beloved sister, then, she entered the 
chamber and knelt at the bedside of the singer. It was very 
natural, now that Walter Templar was gone, to make a transition 
back to the days of her girlhood, and the dear companionship 
with brother Beppo. This, very likely, would not have been the 
case, in such a decided manner, had not the mysterious cireum- 
stances of Farinelli’s absence and the news of his wounded state 
so soon have followed the departure of Walter; but the excite- 
ment of the circumstances altogether threw her back to the com- 
panionship of her foster-brother, as though it had never been 
broken. 

‘‘Beppo, dear Beppo,” she said, ‘“‘are you hurt much? Tell me, 
are you hurt much, dear Beppo? My uncle Judah says your 
wounds are not serious. Are you in much pain, dear Beppo?” 

_ The singer noticed not that Terese had named anuncle. An- 
other fact covered all the rest. He thought not of his hurt, of 
his pain, of his jealousy, nor of Donna Clara. Terese had called 
him by the old, familiar name of Beppo. How pleasant it sounded 
to his ear,—how much of charm in the voice that uttered it! 

‘‘Ha! Call me Beppo—call me Beppo, dear Terese. ’Tis so 
long since you called me your own Beppo, I thought I should 
never hear that name from your lips again. Yes, call me Beppo, 
as you did before he came! 

Beppo—brother Beppo,” said Terese, somewhat reproachfully. 

‘‘Forgive me, dear Terese. But he robbed me of the companion- 
ship of my sister. You know that we were always together until 
he came. ’Twas hard to lose you altogether. I have been so 
unhappy,” said the poor fellow, with that pathetic lament which 
strong men give way to in a weakened state of body and mind. 
The strong are more readily brought down than the fragile sex. 
Woman suffers long, and bears sickness with the patience of 
a martyr; but a few days of physical prostration will reduce 
robust men to the state of children. 

‘‘T have been so unhappy, Terese, since Walter Templar came, 
and took my pet sister from me,” continued the poor fellow, as he 
smoothed the jet locks of his foster-sister. 

‘‘ Naughty Beppo,” she returned, just as she would have done 
in by-gone days. 

‘* But I am happy now, for you call me Beppo again.” 

‘*T will always call you Beppo, if you wish it.” 

‘‘Yes, always call me so ;—always call me Beppo—your Beppo, 
as youdid long, long ago. Oh, it seems so long. so very long ago, 
—an age. It is an age since you called me your Beppo, till now.” 

‘Why, brother Beppo, it is but four years ago. It has been 
very short to me.” 

‘‘Ha! that is because you loved Walter Templar,’’ said her 
foster-brother, with a burst of jealousy. 

The maiden blushed, but did not chide. 

‘But to me, Terese, it has been an age—an age of torture.’’ 

‘‘You must not talk so, and then I will be your pet sister again, 
and you shall be my dear Lrother Beppo,” observed the maiden, 
with woman’s tact, designing to draw him back to their old rela- 
tions of brother and sister; for, as we have said, she had found 
out the secret of Farinelli’s heart, since she had discovered the 
secret of her own. Love is a great revelator! 
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But this sudden return of familiar tenderness of Terese to her 
foster-brother had an effect not desired by the maiden. It was 
not oil upon the fire, as jealousy would have been: it was balm to 
a wound which she could never heal, without a broken heart from 
But it soothed the pain of another 
heart, and deceived with the feeling that this heart was healed— 
quite healed. Terese was to ‘‘ Boppo” as of old; and hope sprung 
up in his breast, which it had been well for all had it not germi- 
nated. How much of unhappiness in the future that hope which 
had sprung up in Farinelli’s breast brought to Terese. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
THE MEETING WITH THE GRANDFATHER, 


Judah Nathans entered the room and found his neice still by 
the bedside of Farinelli. The old woman had gone to attend her 
master and to learn from him concerning his granddaughter. She 
was eager for therevelation, which she saw had not yot been made. 

‘“‘Ha, uncle Judah!’ Terese exclaimed, and then to Farinelli, 
‘*Brother Beppo, what a glad surprise I have for you! This is 
my uncle, Judah, my dear mother’s eldest brother.”’ 

“Signor, this is impossible!” said Farinelli, somewhat suspi- 
ciously. 

“Indeed, my friend, it is not,’’ Judah returned, noticing the 
suspicion, but not offended thereat. ‘‘I am her mother’s brother.” 

“But how made you the discovery? ‘Tis very recent, Signor.” 

“Yet not the less ahona fide discovery. You yourself was the 
cause of it.” 

‘1?’ replied the singer, incredulously. 

“Even you, Farinelli. You supplied me with the evidence.” 

‘“‘When and how, Signor? I do not understand.’’ 

‘“‘When I dressed your wounds, my friend.” 

“You speak in riddles, Signor.” 

“You wear a locket in your bosom, my good Farinelli.” 

‘‘Well?” said the other, with a blusu on his pale countenance, 
and a frown, for he liked not the discovery of his secret by prying 
eyes. 

“It bears the face of a little girl.” 

“It does, Signor.” 

“That child face is that of my sister Rachel.’’ 

“Tis false!” replied the singer, passionately, his jealousy 
aroused again, with a startled fear that some other claimant was 
come to steal Terese from him, just as he had won her back again. 
“Tis false. It is the picture of my foster-sister!” 

“Yet, my good Farinelli, not less the picture of her mother, my 
sister Rachel.’’ 

“Yes, Terese is like her mother,—so my mother has often said. 
And her name vas Rachel.” The singer was half convinced, but 
not fully, for his jealousy was on the alert. 

“It is true Brother Beppo,’’ said Terese. 
uncle Judah.’’ 

“It is true!’’ responded old Rebecca, who had been at the door 
eagerly listening for the revelation, which she knew was directly 
to be followed by another, even to the surprise of the maiden, as 
well as her foster-brother. ‘It is true, young man, that the locket. 
round your neck bears the likeness of Rachel Ben Ammon.”’ 

“That was her mother’s name.’’ he replied. 

“When Rachel Ben Ammon was a child, I nursed her, young 
man. You wear her image around your neck. And there stands 
Rachel Ben Ammon herself in her child.’” 

“You my mother’s nurse?’’ exclaimed the maiden, throwing her 
arms around the old woman's neck. 

“It is true!” said Levi, who had entered behind his mother; 
‘Rachel was my playmate.” 

“It is true!” responded an aged man, who now came in with 
Spontini, for they had been anxiously waiting without. ‘It is true, 
child. My arms, even before her own father’s, held your mother 
Rachel, the wife of Isaac Ben Ammon's son.” 

As the last speaker entered and addressed her, Terese became 
agitated, and she fixed her eyes upon him in appeal, for she felt 
all had not been told her. Here was something more than her 
uncle Judah had told her, and the venerable appearance of the 
Jew made a startling impression upon her. The emotion that 
the patriarch manifested—the deep love and yearning with which 
he gazed upon her, with the reverent manner of Spontini towards 
the aged Hebrew whom he supported, overwhelmed the maiden, 
and had it not been for the arm of her uncle at that moment, she 
would have staggered and fallen; for the distress and emotions of 
the last few days had exhausted her. She felt her relation with 
that venerable man before her. 

“Rachel, my child, do you not feel who it is that speaks to you?”’ 

“Grandfather Isaac! Oh it fs. I feel it is my grandfather 


“This is, indeed, my 


Isaac,’’ and she sprang into the old man’s arms and fainted on his 
bosom. 

We will pass over the scene in Isanc Ben Ammon's house, after 
Terese threw herself intothe arms of her grandfather. The sad- 
dened joy of that meeting, we will leave the imagination of our 
readers to appreciate. The old Jew had found his granddaughter; 
but he learned at the same time that his children, Benjamin and 
Rachel, had long been numbered with the inhabitants of a better 
world. It was a heavy stroke to the old man’s heart. In a brief 
hour, the realities had dispersed the hopeful dreams of twenty- 
one years, of meeting again in this life the dear ones who had 
been so cruelly separated from him. But he was not left discon- 
solate, for he had found his granddaughter. A new love sprang 
up in his heart; the venerable Hebrew had still something to live 
for; the care of his interesting grandchild now devolved upon 
him, for Spontini resigned Terese to Isaac Ben Ammon’s charge. 


CHAPTER XXNXI. 
THE ALLIANCE. 


lt isthe morning after the events related in the last chapter 
and again we invite our readers to the chamber of Farinelli. The 
singer has been blessed with a refreshing night’s sleep, and hope- 
ful dreams have visited him during nature’s repose of body and 
mind. The maiden’s uncle had manifested marked good will 
towards him and the aged Hebrew had said to him, ‘‘My son, you 
shall be to me as Rachel’s brother,’’ for the grandfather persisted 
in calling our heroine by the beloved name of her mother. 

The uncle, Judah Nathans, entered Farinelli’sroom. — 

‘‘Ha!l my good friend,” he said, ‘‘so you dressed this morning. 
Still feeble, I see, yet much improved. That arm of yours will 
need some care. You should not have been up to-day.’’ 

“TI was disgusted with the bed, Signor, and impatient to be in 
action, but the nurse has so pillowed me in your uncle’s huge arm 
chair that I seem as much in bed as yesterday.’’ 

‘‘And much more comfortable, eh? Am I not right, Farinelli?”’ 

‘To confess the truth, I am, for I had a good night’s sleep.”’ 

‘‘And pleasing dreams? So, so. My niece, I sec, is a better 
doctor than her uncle, in your case,”’ observed Judah, pleasantly. 

‘Yes, Signor Nathans, for I am glad that my foeter-sister has 
found her family.’’ 

‘‘And that they are disposed to consider you as one of them- 
selves?’’ added Judah. 

Farinelli bent his head in reply, and became all attention to be 
the listener, for he had already learned enough of Sir Herbert's 
mentor to know that there was always purpose in the man. 

“My good friend,” said Judah Nathans, whom we shall no 
longer call Snap, though Sir Herbert will be allowed to name him 
thus. 

‘““My good friend,’”’ he repeated as he ensconsed himself in old 
Rebecca’s chair. ‘I told you last night that I should invite 
your ear to a conversation, to-day, that would interest you.” 

‘‘You did, Signor Nathans; and I am prepared to listen.” 

«“?Tis well, my good Farinelli. Now answer me truthfully.” 

“Go on, Signor.” 

‘“‘You love my niece.”’ 

“Signor Nathans!” 

“Always speaks the /ruth, my good Farinelli;—always speak 
also to the point.” 

“Well, Signor?” 

‘Answer me truthfully, my friend,’’ said Judah, kindly; * ’twill 
be wise;—’tis always wise to speak the truth. Now, I am not 
good, but I have found it always rise to be truthful. Answer me 
upon your soul’s honor;—do you love my niece.” 

‘‘As my own life—a thousand times more than my own life. I 
would give that life a thousand times for my foster-sister’s sake.” 

“There, that is enough, my good Farinelli,’’ interrupted the 
uncle. ‘Your simple word was enough. I do not like protesta- 
tions, but I have some little evidence that yours are genuine. In 
fact I had solved that problem before asking the question, I only 
needed your admission that we might talk from that point to the 
purpose. You love my niece?” 

do.” 

“There is my hand, Farinelli, as a pledge of alliance between 
her mother’s brother and yourself. It has never failed, those who 
have frusted in me. 

The foster-brother took the proffercd hand with an impulse of 
pleasure, for Terese seemed nearer to him in her’uncle’s alliance. 

‘‘And now, let me discourse to you upon this subject methodi- 
cally,’’ continued the mentor, “and, in my own peculiar style— 
that of truth. I say not that it is always that of good, nor always 
of good intentions, but it is of truth, when the truth is the wisdom. 
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The style pleases me, for it is so uncommon. Men generally lie 
both in their evil and their good intentions. 1 have reversed the 
method, finding truth as potent for evil as for good.’’ 

‘‘Well, Signor,’’ observed his listener. 

“You think Iam not tothe point, Farinelli, Youerr. When 
I first sought you, it was with evil design. Do you see a method? 
I now seek you with good design. Do you not snow that I am 
telling you the truth.” 

“IT do.” 

‘So you see I wus to the point, for you do not doubt me, you 
trust me.” 

“I do not doubt you; i trust you,’”’ was the reply. 

“Be it always thus, and I could no/ have an evil intent against 

ou.’? 
: “I believe you, for you are a strange man, and your intentions 
now are evidently good to me.”’ 

“Yes, Farinelli; they are and ever shall be as long as your fidel- 
ity and devotion to my sister Rachel’s child equals that of the past. 
She has told her grandfather and myself all about you from your 
boyhood—how you nursed her, how you protected her, how you 
loved her.’’ 

‘‘Bless her—bless her!’’ said the poor fellow, as a tear stole 
down his cheek for he was weak from bodily and mental suffering. 

‘‘Farinelli,” Judah continued, ‘“‘the Hebrew race are not un- 
grateful. Ingratitude is not their sin. True, their instincts of 
humanity have been reversed by generations of sufferings and the 
fierce scorn of the Christian nations. The hate of the Gentileg 
have generated hate in us. Our affections have grown inward— 
our sympathies become exclusive We love not, because we have 
not been loved; trust not, because we have not been trusted; over- 
reach and are merciless, because we have been overreached and 
have found no mercy. But the Hebrews have been true to them- 
selves, true to their God and the ancient covenants. Ingratitude, 
say, is not the sin of my race.’’ 


“Your remarks, Signor, point to the fostering care and love of 
my mother and myself for Terese. She was no burden to us, 
Signor, but a blessing.’’ 

‘Your love and care for my sister Rachel’s child pays not my 
debt. I am grateful to you. She shall pay the debt herself, if 
her uncle Judah can so arrange it for her good. 

“God bless you, Signor.”’ 

“Oh, never mind that, my dear Farinelli,’’ observed the cynic, 
and then he continued. 

‘‘When I sought you first, it was because my master’s interests 
required the removal of your rival, Sir Walter Templar, from his 

ath.” 
¥ “Curse him !’’ said Farinelli, with something of his old jealousy. 

‘Nay, that is not wise; solve him, my good friend; solve him.”’ 

“But how? I listen, Signor.” 

“Sir Herbert's interests, as I observed, required that Sir Wal- 
ter Templar should be removed. I pledged his father, on his 
death-bed, that I would stand by his son and work out a certain 
purpose. General Blakely took me when a boy from a miserly 
uncle of mine. The General was kind to me and trusted me. 
Some day I will tell you my history. Well, I have kept my word 
to my old master, because he trusted me, and I resolved to remove 
Sir Walter Templar from necessity.” 

‘‘And you found mea ready instrument for your purpose.”’ 

“Right, Farinelli. You also desired Sir Walter Templar’s 
removal. I discovered the secret of love for Rachel's child, 
though I knew not then her relationship to me. You had long 
brooded over the probability of her becoming the victim of her 
love for him. Now, I confess I have confidence in your rival’s 
honor. I do not think he would do my niece a wrong.”’ 

‘What, would you give her to him?’’ broke in the jealous fos- 
ter-brother. 

‘‘Have I, then, not given my pledge to you?”’ 

“Pardon me, Signor,’ returned the singer, and Judah con- 
tinued— 

‘‘Farinelli, I see no happy solution for her on that side. More- 
over, Sir Herbert's business will not allow me to become Sir 
Walter Templar’s ally.” 

“Do you really think that Walter Templar would make 
Terese his bride. Had I not forboded wrong intended to her 
I would not have attempted to take his life. I would not have my 
foster-sister unhappy, much less would I be the cause thereof. 
Holy Mother, I would not have her sacrificed. Better, a thousand 
times better that my heart should be tortured for ever than hers 
know a pang of my causing. Terese loves him. O God, Terese 
loves him I know, and if it is to be a choice between her becoming 
the honored bride of Sir Walter Templar, a happy mother; or 
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broken-hearted that she might be mine, let her be Ais, Signor Na- 
thans, let her be his though it should break my own heart !”’ 

The devoted foster-brother had again relapsed into his old mood 
of despair. His passion was mixed with ‘“dross’’ or it would not 
have been human; but as touching a desire for the happiness of 
Terese his love was supremely unselfish. Its depth and intensity 
overcame even the desire of possession. | 

“By my patron, St. Lucifer, I honor you, Farinelli,"’ observed 
the uncle, with evident satisfaction. 

“I would give my soul for Aer, Signor Nathans,’’ the singer 
returned mournfully. And he would have done it willingly. 

“Pooh! pooh! my good friend we don’t barter our souls to any 
fiend to purchase another's happiness. Indeed, I know not if 
we have anything of the kind for traffic. I have not solved this 
problem of soul yet. Atany rate, my friend, keep your soul fora 
gift to my niece, for upon my honor, were I the fiend I would not | 
purchase the part of it which is not hers.” 

“There is no such part, Signor Nathans, that is not hers.’’ 

‘“‘By all means, Farinelli, let her keep thy soul. The child will 
make a good guardian angel to thee.” 

‘Such she has ever been.” 

“You asked me just now, if | thoughi Sir Walter Templar 
would make my niece his wife. Of that I am not certain, though 
I am persuaded of his desire to do so.’’ 

‘‘Thank God! then, I am not his assasgin!”’ 

‘‘But my good friend, though your rival would, if it depended 
on him alone, make my niece his wife, there is a betrothal with . 
his cousin Eleanor in the way.”’ 

‘‘T am aware of the fact signor, as you know, for you urged 
that upon me to show the danger of my foster-sister falling. a vic- 
tim to her love.” 

‘*Which I should not have done had I known that she was Isaag 
Ben Ammon’s granddaughter.” 

the danger less on that account ?”’ 

‘Am TI not her uncle? Is she not my sister Rachel's child?” inter- 
rogated Judah with a certain quiet fierceness which made Fari- 
nelli shudder. As we have before observed, the Mentor’s speech 
was in his non-emphasis. It told how terrible a man Judah Na- 
thans was when his god, Necessity, prompted him. This peculi- 
arity is noticable, more or less in all scientific men. For instance, 
how coolly your true surgeon dissects a body,—how pitlessly he 
amputates a limb. 

‘¢ There is no fear now,’’ continued Judah, “‘of Rachel's child 
becoming Sir Walter Templar’s mistress, for I am her uncle. If J 
but touched the hem of his garment with that fntent, Sir’Walter 
Templar would die. Science kills as the lightning kills.” 

Again Farinelli shuddered. 
“But my friend the case stands as before. I know what these 
family bonds of England's proud aristocracy are. They will not . 

be broken. Signor Spontini tells me that both my niece and Sir 
Walter will sacrifice themselves, rather than violate the family 
compact. Their hope is that Sir Richard Courtney and his | 
daughter will themselves revoke the engagement.’ 

“Think you fhey will?” inquired the foster-brother anxiously. 

‘There is another barrier now,” said Judah.’’ 

Another barrier?” 

‘‘Rachel’s child has found her grandfather. The Jews are 
more exclusive in marriage than even the English aristocracy. 
My uncle will not give his grandchild to a Chistian nobleman.” 


— 
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Oh, Ebony Queen of my bosom arise, 

And lighten the gloom with the whites of your eyes; 
Oh, come to your lover—but light as you pass 

Be your foot on the ground as the dew on the grass, 
For rouse Gogo your brother, or father Nongpaw, 
And they'd certainly kill me, and eat me up raw. 


Wah, boori eio! 
Wooria bangaree bo! 


If you will not consent to take me for a hub 

I must tenderly strike on your head with a elub, 

Till your scruples give way, and your bashfulness ends, © 
And I carry you senseless away to my friends, 
Who—supposing by chance that too hard I have struck—’ 
Will dine of you, deeply lamenting my luck. 


Wah, boori eio! 
Wooria bangaree bo! 
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